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written a concerto for violin and strings 
in a microtonal tuning. There is nothing 
impossible about his dream: micro- 
tonalists have developed alternative 
fingerings for every microtonal scale for 
every instrument of the orchestra. There 
are no longer any technical barriers to 
writing an entire symphony in a 53-tone 
scale, only the performance challenge of 
finding 100 musicians willing to be 
trained in entirely new techniques. 

Microtonality has nonetheless 
found only a small place in the academic 
world, mostly with composers who 
experimented with quarter tones, thereby 
doubling the dissonances found in 
12-tone music. 

Outside of academia, however, 
“microtonality” is everywhere. Nobody 
makes a living performing at microtonal 
festivals, so many microtonalists are 
writing commercial jingles for TV and 
movie scores for Hollywood. A recent ad 
for an anti-depressant used two different 
microtonal systems to convey in a 
musical jingle the before-and-after 
effects of the drug. Film scores and TV 
commercials are now routinely being 
created by microtonalists sneaking their 
work into the national consciousness. 


And then there’s the pop music 
scene. In 1976, Guitar Player Magazine 
featured an extensive article about Ivor 
Darreg, who builds and plays 19-tone 
and 31-tone guitars. This year, the 
magazine awarded a top prize in its 
national guitar playing competition to 
19-tone guitarist Neil Haverstick. 
Haverstick performs in nightclubs and 
bars in the Denver area, playing 
traditional blues during his first two sets. 
Audiences enjoy dancing, drinking, and 
conversing while he plays. Then, for his 
third set, Haverstick straps on his 
nineteen-tone guitar to play a kind of 
blues nobody has ever heard before. The 
audience stares in disbelief. Before they 
can catch their breaths, Haverstick 
launches into a nonecophonic (19-tone) 
serial row which he uses as the basis for 
a rock tune. 

In Boston, Joe Maneri plays 
72-tone jazz at night while teaching at 
the New England Conservatory by day. 
He’s designed and used a 
72-note-to-the-octave keyboard, while 
his son plays violin, and other band 
members sing in microtones. He 
routinely weaves melodies from Mahler 
symphonies into microtonal variations. 
He claims you can hear a pin drop in the 
bars where he plays. “I can’t believe 
what I have done. I’ve done more than 
everybody. And I’m the dumbest one of 
all of them! I completely ignore the 
entire overtone system. When we make 
a scale, we just make it because we like 
the way it sounds. Our microtonal system 
is M«just! ” Maneri claims to be the only 
microtonalist willing to teach beginning 
music students; his textbook. 
Preliminary Studies in the Virtual Pitch 
Continuum, offers a surprisingly easy 
introduction to 72-tone theory and 
notation. The founder of the Boston 
Microtonal Society, he is now trying to 
raise funds to create the Julidn Carillo 
Institute, named after the pioneering 
Mexican microtonalist. 

Even heavy metal bands are 
getting on the microtonal bandwagon. 
The most famous of them, TNT’s Ronni 
Le Tekro, now uses a 24-tone guitar in 
his concerts and recording sessions: 
“I’m trying to get Fender to produce a 
limited edition, because I think many 
musicians would be interested in 
checking out the quarter- stepper. I enjoy 
Eastern music, which often has 
quarter-step intervals. And also, some 
Norwegian folk music touches on the 
quarter-step.” 

Serious microtonalists seem 
clustered in two major camps. Many of 


the San Francisco group seek to create 
sound textures that are more harmonious 
than what is possible with the equal- 
tempered scale. Many are reverting to 
Pythagorean tunings, which require that 
their music be relatively simple. These 
musicians often feel a natural affinity for 
early music performers, who are now 
beginning to return to the original tuning 
systems of the day as well as to the 
original instruments. “This is the 
contemporary take on early music,” 
asserts Johnny Reinhard. “It used to be 
to play on original instruments, but they 
were playing original instruments on 
12-equal, and they were sounding 
terrible, forcing them to distort what 
would have sounded great in a 
mean-tone or well- temperament.” An¬ 
thony Newman, for example, has 
re-recorded the entire Book One of the 
Well Tempered Clavier, originally 
recorded in 12-equal, and now available 
in a meantone temperament. Ton 
Koopman does the same with his 
renditions of the Brandenburg Concerti. 
Perhaps the best known of the Bach 
interpreters, Wendy Carlos, has redone 
on Telarc the entire Switched On Bach 
record of 25 years ago using tunings of 
Bach’s time. “I wouldn’t have put in 
hundreds of hours doing it all over again 
if I didn’t have the chance to do it in these 
tunings.” In addition to reviving the 
original tunings, Carlos has spent 
decades discovering new, exotic yet 
harmonious tuning systems. She says, 
“Between all the good tunings, there is 
an infinite variety of others. For 
example, the thirteen tone division of the 
octave is a terrible sounding scale with 
no hope. It’s totally democratic: there’s 
no third, no fifth. Everything sounds 
pretty equally lousy. But there are islands 
[tuning systems] out there worth 
exploring. Some of the islands are 
wonderful, offering exotic trees and 
unusual native dancing customs. But you 
have to find them. Finding the ocean is 
easy; the trick is to find the islands. Lots 
of the systems being touted right now are 
really quite invalid. They have no 
theoretical basis. A lot of these systems, 
like dodecaphonic, are failed tone 
systems for music.” 

In the other camp are micro¬ 
tonalists who scoff at the musicians who 
seek harmonious sounds from their 
alternative tunings. New York’s “Down¬ 
town School,” for example, embraces 
the “oddly joyful dissonances,” a term 
The New York Times recently used to 
describe the microtonal works of Edgar 
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